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Since El Caudillo has made a career of betraying everyone: the Republic, 


the Monarchy, the Axis, and even Juan Peron... 


Can We Trust Franco? 


0 FRANCO is about to give—at a 
S 3.03 price, naturally—air and 
naval bases to the U.S. And he is 
also promising to help us fight Stalin 
with the same million-man army he 
promised—and never dclivered—to 
Hitler. In return, Franco would like 
to be admitted to the respectable 
company of America, and to prepare 
for this many U.S. newspapers have 
already begun to sell him as a 
benign little man far removed from 
the bloody dictator recent history 
has shown him to be. Thus, in a re- 
cent photo widely published in the 
American press, Franco was_por- 
trayed in a role that never fails to 
touch American hearts: that of a 
doting grandfather tickling the 
cheek of his new grand-daughter. 
The press, aided by such legis- 
lators as Senator Pat McCarran, who 
has gone on more than one pilgrim- 
age to Madrid, may actually succeed 
in palming off the Spanish dictator 
as a sincere friend of America, or at 
least as a genuine anti-Communist. 
But this would be a great calamity. 
America does not have to condone 
Franquism to justify obtaining bases 
in Spain. It would be better advised, 
instead, to watch Franco more closely 
than ever, for his career has been 
built upon a series of betrayals of 
friendship that reveal him to be 
neither a reliable ally nor a real anti- 
Communist, but simply a shrewd op- 
portunist intent only upon perpetut- 
ing his personal dictatorship. 
The basis upon which the “new” 
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By Jaume Miravitlles 


Franco is being presented to the 
world is that the coup d’état he led 
against the Spanish Republic on July 
19, 1936, supposedly frustrated an 
imminent revolution. 
This version of history, originated 


Communist 


by Franco himself, proclaims him as 
the inspirer, organizer and defender 
of Spain against Communism. This 
is false. 

Prior to 1936, Communism was a 
negligible political factor in Spain. 
The notorious Communist, La Pas- 
ionaria, whom Communist propa- 
ganda later built up as symbolic of 
Spanish resistance to Fascism, ob- 
tained exactly 212 votes when she 
ran for the Cortes in the first elec- 
tions held under the democratic Re- 
public in 1931. In the November 
1933 elections, another prominent 
Spanish Communist. the former 
Catalan Anarchist Ramon Casanelles, 
polled 900 votes. During that elec- 
tion, the entire Communist party of 
Spain managed to elect only one 
deputy out of nearly 500 comprising 
the Cortes. And in the 1936 clections. 
which were supposed to have been a 
Communist triumph, according to 
Franco, and which therefore “justi- 
fied” his coup d état, the Communists 
elected only 15 deputies—and thes 
had run for office, not as Commu- 
nists, but as coalition candidates. 

The government that was consti- 
tuted after February 1936, and 
against which the coup d’état was dir- 
ected, contained within it not even 
a Socialist, much less a Communist. 
It was composed only of repre- 
sentatives of the middle-of-the-road 
parties, which are roughly equivalent 
to the Republican and Democratic 
parties in America. 


Fundamentally, the original pur- 
pose of the 1936 coup d'état was to 
restore the monarchy, and its in- 
spirer, organizer and director was 
not Franco but General José San- 
jurjo. Franco was, at the time, sixth 
in a hierarchy of generals whose 
order of precedence was this: San- 
jurjo, Godet, Mola, Cabanalles, del 
Llano, Franco. Sanjurjo, who had 
been exiled to Lisbon as a conse- 
quence of the failure of his 1932 re- 
volt against the Republic, was killed 
in an air crash while flying to assume 
command of the rebel forces. Godet, 
who was next in line to succeed 
Sanjurjo, was arrested, tried and 
executed by the Republicans in Bar- 
celona. Mola, third in the military 
hierarchy, died some weeks later in 
a timely plane accident. Cabanelles 
and the “drunkard general,” Queipo 
del Llano, were relegated to second- 
ary positions. And Franco, youngest 
and sixth of the generals who plotted 
the Republic’s overthrow, became 
head man. 

What was at first intended as a 
move to restore the monarchy be- 
came, under Franco, an attempt to 
fasten upon Spain a full-fledged to- 
talitarian dictatorship. Two inter- 
related factors produced this change: 
First, the Spanish people resisted the 
monarchist revolt with unexpected 
vigor; second, Franco decided to de- 
sert the monarchy and to seek the 
aid of Hitler and Mussolini. Colonel 
J. A. Ansaldo, who piloted the plane 
in which Sanjurjo was killed and 
who is a fervent monarchist, ex- 
plains in a recently published book, 
Para Que? (For What?), the de- 
velopment of what he calls the “coup 
d'état within a coup d’état” that put 
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Spain under Franco’s personal rule. 
Franco, with the help of his brother, 
a very shrewd politician who is 
Spain’s Ambassador to Portugal, was 
made Chief of the Spanish Army 
with the title of “Generalissimo.” At 
the same time, the junta at Burgos, 
seat of the rebellion, relinquished its 
political power to Franco by making 
him “Chief of the Government of 
the Spanish State”—in effect, Pre- 
mier. Franco, however, deliberately 
dropped the two words, “the Govern- 
ment,” and, calling himself “Chief of 
the Spanish State,’ arrogantly as- 
sumed the role of an uncrowned king. 

After his assumption of unlimited 
power, Franco became party to a sig- 
nificant incident. Don Juan, heir of 
the exiled King Alfonso XIII, went 
to Spain to enlist in the “National” 
Army of Franco. But Franco rejected 
the Prince’s offer and expelled him 
from Spain. “Why?” asks Ansaldo in 
his book, and promptly answers: “Be- 
cause Franco feared the immense 
popularity enjoyed by the legal pre- 
tender to the Spanish crown.” 

During World War II, when the 
victory of world Fascism seemed at 
hand, Franco, emulating Hitler and 
Mussolini, called himself “El Cau- 
dillo” (The Leader), and expelled 
the monarchists from the National 
Council of the Falange, the ruling 
party. 

Thus Franco, having first be- 
trayed the Republic by turning upon 
it although he was once its Chief of 
General Staff, then betrayed his 
monarchist friends by ousting them 
and making himself a totalitarian dic- 
tator. 

Another myth created by Franco 
—and which is being used by his 
American supporters to cast him in 
a benevolent light—is that he was 
neutral during World War II. The 
real story is that Franco aided the 
Axis secretly, but Hitler had no 
confidence in the reliability of 
Franco’s troops and refused their 
aid. The full details are revealed 
in a U.S. State Department White 
Paper and in what I think is the most 
illuminating book on the subject, 
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The Spanish Story, 
by Herbert Feis, 
who was head of 
the U. S. Govern- 
ment’s Strategic 
War Materials Di- 
vision during the 
war. 

Mr. Feis, using 
documents taken 
from the secret files 
of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, proves that 
Franco was usually 
very eager to enter 
into the 
when things were 


conflict 


going well for the 
Axis (at the start of 
the blitz on Britain. 
when Rommel was 
winning victories in 
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mans began their 
offensive against the Baku oilfields). 
Hitler refused Franco’s help for two 
reasons: (1) because he thought he 
wouldn’t need it; and (2) because 
Franco’s demands (for Gibraltar, 
Oran and Casablanca) were too ex- 
orbitant and alienated Mussolini and 
Petain. Hitler, however, permitted 
Franco to “smuggle” wolfram into 
Germany—which Franco did in the 
face of promises to Allied officials, 
including Mr. Feis, that he would not. 
Franco’s wartime “neutrality,” 
then, consisied in this: He played 
both sides of the street. 


TRIES TO SPLIT MONARCHISTS 
With the fall of Mussolini and 


Hitler, Franco became concerned for 
his own future and offered a deal to 
Don Juan—the very same whom 
Franco had exiled earlier—which 
would have made Juan a figurehead 
under the Franco dictatorship. The 
pretender refused, and instead de- 
manded Franco’s resignation. The 
Duke of Alba, a devoted monarchist, 
resigned as Ambassador to Britain 
in support of Don Juan. A year 
later, in 1946, Juan left his Swiss 
exile for Lisbon, where his presence 
could be more strongly felt on Span- 


ish opinion. Franco thereupon issued 
a Law of Succession which decreed 
that the King of Spain must be a 
Catholic, a Spaniard of royal blood 
and aged thirty or over, and that he 
must abide by the four fundamental 
laws passed during the period of 
most intense totalitarianization, 1941- 
45. 

Don Juan, from Lisbon, denied 
Franco’s right to write a succession 
law and denounced the Cortes as an 
instrument of his personal dictator- 
ship. Meanwhile, Franco subsidized 
a rival pretender in Barcelona, Don 
Carlos; and generated the idea that 
there could be still a third legal 
claimant of the throne, Don Juan’s 
thirteen-year-old son. The _ latter 
maneuver is a credit to Franco’s ad- 
mittedly astute brain, for it seeks to 
divide the Bourbons and to give 
Franco a king who, under the Law 
of Succession, could not reign in fact 
for seventeen years; in the interim, 
Franco, as regent, could continue his 
dictatorship under respectable aus- 
pices. 

To Franco’s long list of betrayals 
must be added one more. After the 
war, Spain’s economic situation was 
so bad that Franco signed an agree- 
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ment with Dictator Juan Peron of 
Argentina under which the latter was 
to supply Spain with: 400,000 tons 
of wheat and 120,000 of corn in 
1947; 300,000 tons of wheat and 
100,000 of corn in 1948; and 90 
per cent of Spain’s cereal import re- 
quirements in 1949, 1950 and 1951. 
Spain, in exchange, was to send 
Argentina up to 8,000 tons of olive 
oil yearly, very large amounts of 
raw materials such as leather and 
cork, and certain manufactures. One 
year later the agreement was ter- 
minated. Peron had fulfilled his end 
of the bargain, but Franco had not 
sent Argentina a single one of the 
items he had promised. Political re- 
lations between the two dictators 
have since cooled down. 


RECORD OF BETRAYALS 


The record, so far, reads as fol- 
lows: Franco has betrayed, in succes- 
sion, the Republic, the Monarchy, the 
Axis, and Argentine Dictator Juan 
Peron. The compound of all these 
betrayals is the betrayal of Franco 
by himself, for he is now a man 
with no allegiances, no principles, no 
ideology, no friends—not even bad 
allegiances, principles, ideology or 
friends—and clings to power as a re- 
sult of self-propelled opportunism. As 
Herbert Feis remarks, his will be an 
“end without grace.” 

Franco has just offered final proof 
himself that he is already preparing 
to betray any deal or pact he makes 
with the United States. To encourage 
negotiations with the U.S., Franco 
made certain changes in his cabinet 
which were immediately hailed in the 
American press as indicating the 
“liberalization” of the regime. 

Within twenty-four hours, how- 
ever, the truth was out. Gil Robles, 
Catholic rightist leader and advisor 
to Don Juan, issued a_ statement 
proving that Franco’s new ministers 
were, if anything, more Fascist-mind- 
ed than the old: The old government 
contained only two Falangists—the 
new one, four. Don Juan has since 
repudiated the two new monarchists 
in the “reformed” cabinet. And the 


U.S. might do well to look again at 
the man who replaces Economics 
Minister Suances. Suances, as head 
of the National Institute of Industries 
(INI)—an organization that is try- 
ing to mold Spanish economics along 
Nazi lines—is boss of the drive to 
totalitarianize Spain’s economy. Al- 
though he is out of the cabinet, his 
role there will be carried on by an 
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alter ego, Jaime Planell, the new 
Minister of Economics, who is also 
Vice Chairman of INI. Thus it is 
clear that Franco’s very first “re- 
forms” are designed to tighten, not 
loosen, his hold upon Spain. 

The people are more restive than 
they have been at any time since the 
close of the Civil War. The Barcelona 
general strike last March, and the 
Basque stoppage a month later [THE 
New Leaper, April 2 and May 21], 
are only two of the most dramatic in- 
stances of how weary the people are 
of Franco and how determined they 
are to get rid of him. Overseas re- 
ports now suggest that new anti- 
Franco outbreaks are in the offing 
and that these may bring about the 
regime’s downfall. Even circles close 
to Franco—which are in a deep fer- 
ment—regard his future as dim. It 
is for this reason, and not because he 


is seriously interested in fighting 


Stalinism (with which he would just 
as soon reach an understanding as 
not), that Franco is desperately an- 
xious to conclude a military pact 
with the United States. For such a 
pact, in the minds of Franco and his 
associates, can alone save him from 
doom. 


BASES WITHOUT FRANCO 

This fact gives to the present mili- 
tary negotiations Madrid 
and Washington a special political 
meaning. In the struggle against the 
greater menace of Stalinism, Spain 


between 


admittedly occupies a strategic mili- 
tary and geographical relationship. 
But in the interest of obtaining the 
military and geographical advantages 
accruing from Spain’s air and naval 
bases, the U.S. cannot afford to as- 
sume political liabilities that may 
nullify the of those 
bases and, at the same time, damage 
America’s moral position. It is not 


effectiveness 


necessary, for example, to bolster up 
Franco by training his officers in 
U.S. Army schools, by giving him 
tanks or planes, or by lending him 
further economic aid. All this would 
represent good money thrown after 
bad not only for the reasons named 
above, but because Franco’s regime 
may not survive long enough to ful- 
fill—or to betray—the terms of a 
pact with America. Should Franco be 
overthrown in the not-distant future, 
an America which has tried to help 
Franco would be confronted by a new 
Spain whose resentment would not 
be easy to surmont. 

Bases are one thing, Franco an- 
other. America must not permit itself 
to be fooled or betrayed by Franco 
as others have been. Instead, Amer- 
ican democracy should attempt to 
create a political situation in Spain 
that will enable her to take her right- 
ful place in the defense of the free 
world, 
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MOWRER 


BELIEVE THAT ASIA can be saved 

from Communism without a third 
world war. It can, in my judgment, 
be saved by the immediate creation 
of local anti-Communist forces 
roughly equal in strength to the local 
Communist forces. 

Most Americans can surely agree 
on one point: The weakness of the 
free world in Asia is that it is forced 
to use its chief armies—American, 
British and French—against satellite 
Asians—North Koreans, Chinese, In- 
do-Chinese and Malayans—while the 
U.S.S.R. preserves its forces intact. 

This is the UN and United States 
position in Korea. And, with apolo- 
gies to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it 
was not our position in Greece. In 
fact, to save Greece we equipped, 
mobilized and assisted Greek forces 
to do the job without any direct mili- 
tary contributions from us. Just this 
should be our aim in Asia. 

Now quite obviously, because of a 
number of historical errors, chief of 
which were imagining that the 
U.S.S.R. could become a “peace-lov- 
ing democracy” and that Chinese 
Communists would be Chinese first 
and Communists afterward, the West- 
ern democracies got caught off base. 
When the Communists attacked in 
Korea, Indo-China and Malaya, they 
had to be stopped by the United 
States, France and Britain, or by 
nobody. For, in Asia, we had never 
created strong local anti-Communist 
forces. Until such forces exist, the 
United States, Britain and France 
cannot withdraw their forces from 
the Far East without exposing that 
vital area to new attacks. 
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By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


Noted Foreign Correspondent 


Saving Asia 
For Freedom 


Secretary of State Acheson may 
find it convenient to say that “if 
aggression [in Korea] would end 
and you had reliable assurances that 
it would not be resumed . . . I think 
that you have a real possibility of 
working out a stable situation.” The 
point is that there can be no reliable 
assurances that North Korean and 
Chinese forces, having achieved a 
partial victory, would not embark 
upon a new aggression somewhere 
else in Asia, say, against helpless 
Burma, whenever it seemed conveni- 
ent. Against such utterly untrust- 
worthy enemies, there can be but one 
reliable assurance, namely, enough 
opposing forces to defeat them. 

If this reasoning is correct—and 
during a recent trip through the Far 
East I met literally no Westerner 
who even sought to refute it—then 
the $64 question is: Are there avail- 
able in the Far East enough local 
forces to stop Communist expansion? 

I am sure that such forces exist 
potentially. The reason we do not all 
see them is that the Reds got the 
jump on us, not only militarily but 
propagandistically. They not only al- 
most took Asia away from us by 
force, but “sold” a lot of us a num- 
ber of phony stories which it was in 
their interest to have us believe. One 
of these was that we could not find 
adequate local forces to checkmate 
the Communists. 

This is fundamentally false, I am 
convinced. There is, however, just 
one speck of truth in it. We cannot 
organize local Asians for freedom 
until we have first done a number of 
things that we should have done be- 


fore the Communists launched their 
attacks; such as: 

1. Hold on in Korea until the 
French and Vietnamese have smashed 
the Communist rebels in Indo-China, 
the British have crushed them in 
Malaya, and the Filipinos have elim- 
inated them from their islands. 

2. Settle the Kashmir dispute on 
any reasonable basis, thus freeing 
Pakistan’s great energy and influence 
for use elsewhere and giving Indian 
opponents of neutralism a chance to 
assert themselves. . 

3. Bring Burma, Siam and free 
Vietnam into a Southeast Asian al- 
liance to include India and Pakistan 
as soon as either is ready to join. 

4, Extend the new Pacific Pact 
among the United States, New Zea- 
land and Australia to include the 
Philippines and a rearmed Japan. At 
the appropriate time, link it with the 
Southeast Asian alliance. 

5. Instead of recognizing Red 
China, create all possible difficulties 
for that regime. This means support- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa and 
encouraging any other anti-Commu- 
nist forces that emerge. 

6. Urge the Japanese, once they 
again become independent, to create 
a sizable military force. 

I believe that carrying out these 
six undertakings would save Asia, 
and that nothing less will. 

Two obstacles have, I think, pre- 
vented this blunt fact from being 
recognized by everybody. One has 
been the inconsistency of American 
policy—first in favor of, then against, 
now again in favor of, military inter- 
vention in Asia. The second obstacle 
is the absence of a common attitude 
toward Asia on the part of the United 
States, Britain and France. So long 
as these countries do not agree upon 
a common policy of overall defense, 
the Communists will continue to 
progress despite our disunited efforts 
to stop them. Until recently, it has 
presumably been impossible to 
achieve such a common policy. Now, 
in my judgment, the moment has 
come when agreement on a common 
line can and should be reached. 
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Bombshell 
Proves 


A Dud 


Labor's fiery Welsh rebel let loose his 
long-expected blast at the Government's 


arms program, but nothing happened 


HESE ARE THE DAYS of midsum. 
mer lassitude where political 
events are concerned. The sun has 
been shining this season with a per- 
sistence unusual for England. Most 
people one meets are busily arrang- 
ing their holidays, while, on the 
other hand, London and the English 
provinces seem to be visited by more 
tourists than ever before. This fact 
still surprises some people, because, 
even though the Festival of Britain 
is in progress and the theater season 
is exceptionally good, British food 
rationing seems as strict as ever. 
Meanwhile, the _ public-opinion 
polls have, to the general surprise, 
shown the British Labor Govern- 
ment to be regaining a good deal of 
ground in popular favor. In March, 
the poll figures showed the Conserva- 
tives 14 per cent ahead of Labor. The 
latest score shows a gap of only 7 
per cent, or just 1 per cent more 
than shortly before the last Parlia- 
mentary Election, which Labor won 
by a narrow margin. (It is generally 
accepted that in British public- 
opinion polls the theoretical vote, 
when no election is imminent, is 
weighted against the Government.) 
In view of the widespread discon- 
tent over the steep rise in prices 
which one encounters on all sides, 
and the fiascos in Iran (where a 
rather mangy British lion seems to 
be passively letting its tail be twist- 
ed), this relative rise in Labor’s 
popularity is surprising. Is it all due 
to the effect of summer and sun- 
shine and holidays in lulling the in- 
dividual British voter’s customary 
sense of grievance against his Gov- 
ernment? Has this process been 
helped on by a sense of relief over 
the prospective armistice in Korea, 
and a feeling that, in such troubled 
times, Attlee is a steadier man to 
have at the helm than Churchill? It 
is hard to say, though without ques- 
tion there is a certain distrust of 
Churchill in the country, just as, 
three years ago, many Americans 
voted not so much for Truman as 
against Dewey and the Republicans, 
whose bellicosity they distrusted. 
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At the same time, Labor, as the 
party in office, is undoubtedly aided 
by the increasing lack of real differ- 
entiation between the policies of the 
two parties. The Conservatives, for 
instance, have completely accepted 
the National Health Service, while, 
on the other hand, a number of 
prominent Labor voices have been 
raised against further nationaliza- 
tion schemes until the existing na- 
tionalized industries are better run— 
for example, the gruff voice of Wil- 
liam Deakin, Secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, 
with its more than a million mem- 
bers. Where, today, are the basic 
differences of political creed which 
a generation ago divided emotional 
British Socialists from  true-blue 
British Tory imperialists? The trans- 
formation is indeed amazing. 

Nor has there been much party 
conflict over foreign policy. Indeed, 
just as British foreign policy toward 
Korea and China was bi-partisan, so 
today Attlee and Morrison, and 
Churchill and Eden, seem to be sup- 
porting the same British policy on 
the Iranian issue—if there is a policy, 
which is not easy to determine. 

This solidarity on the British po- 
litical front has had one negative 
result: It has still further widened 
the political and psychological gap 
between Britain and Western Europe. 
Indeed, as the average Britain looks 
from his stable and austerity-gov- 
erned isles across at the revival of 
Nazism in Germany, and the grow- 
ing rivalry between Communists and 
neo-Fascists in Italy and Communists 
and Gaullists in France, he is prob- 
ably confirmed in his comfortable, if 
dangerous, delusion that Sydney or 
Ottawa are nearer to the cliffs of 
Dover than are Paris or Bonn. 

It is into this atmosphere of ap- 
parent political calm, so different 
from Aneurin Bevan’s stormy pre- 
dictions of three months ago, that he 
and his friends have decided to float 
their political manifesto, One Way 
Only, and have caused little more 
than a faint ripple. After all the ad- 
vance publicity—mostly, it is true, 
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from political opponents—the arrival 
of the pamphlet itself provided an 
anti-climax. Nye Bevan had resigned 
dramatically enough from the Gov- 
ernment. One now expected a stirring 
personal challenge from him. But in- 
stead, One Way Only was only an 
ordinary Tribune pamphlet. (Tribune 
has for some time been issuing fort- 
nightly pamphlets from various view- 
points not necessarily identical in 
every respect with its editorial line.) 
One Way Only was also anony- 
mous: Some twenty Labor MPs were 
announced as supporting it, but ap- 
parently several of them had in the 
end not wished their names to be as- 
sociated with it, so no names at all 
were given. There was a_ preface 
written by Nye Bevan, together with 
Harold Wilson and John Freeman, 
the two Ministers who had resigned 
with him; but in the very first para- 
graph the three rebels said that, 
while supporting the general argu- 
ment of One Way Only, they would 
not necessarily wish to identify them- 
selves with every point it made. 
Not a very stirring political chal- 
lenge, one must say! And, indeed, 
the next morning One Way Only was 
very unfavorably reviewed by the 
whole British daily press with one 
solitary exception—the Communist 
Daily Worker which, in accordance 
with the new Malik line, had per- 


es Mie Foes oer 





formed a characteristic somersault 
from attack to praise. 

In style and content, the pamphlet 
reads rather like a somewhat longer 
version of a leading article in a 
British left-wing review. And _ its 
main fault, in my opinion, is that 
of many a leading article—namely, 
of trying by verbal formulation to 
make the best of all possible worlds. 
The authors base themselves on the 
Anglo-American alliance as the key- 
stone of Western security. They say 
that Soviet Russia is tough and hos- 
tile; therefore, the West must rearm. 


‘But they claim that this Western re- 


armament has already gone too far 
and too fast, so that it is creating po- 
litical and economic weakness even 
while endeavoring to create military 
security. This, the pamphlet says, is 
particularly the case in Britain, where 
the proposed rearmament to the tune 
of £4,600 million [just under $13 
billion—Eb.] over three years threat- 
ens the basis of the Welfare State. 
Therefore, the authors propose that 
Britain should cut down her rearma- 
ment program to last year’s proposed 
figure of £3,700 million. The money 
saved by this cut is to be devoted 
partly to maintaining the social wel- 
fare of the poorest classes in Britain, 
and partly to the development of 
needy areas, such as Southeast Asia. 
If only the British Labor Govern- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ATTLEE AND CHURCHILL: "WHERE, TODAY, ARE THE BASIC DIFFERENCES?’ 








BEVAN 


ment were to take such a step, the 
authors say, its initiative would be 
welcomed by progressive opinion in 
the United States, too—the views of 
Walter Reuther on rearmament and 
the development of backward areas 
are cited at this point. 

There are many other ideas, but 
this proposal for a cut in rearma- 
ment is the crux of the argument. 
Now there is something in all this. 
American rearmament did start off 
in the winter with such lack of con- 
trols and excess of capitalist stock- 


CONTINUED 


piling that it has set off a highly dan-_ 


gerous wave of inflation throughout 
the Western world. The weakening 
of the central forces of government 
in both France and Italy is already 
one of the direct results of this rise 
in prices. Nevertheless, what has hap- 
pened has happened; the present re- 
armament plan must obviously go on, 
and the weakest part of One Way 
Only is the section where the authors 
try to argue from the evidence of 
the Greek civil war, Yugoslavia’s de- 
fiance and the success of the Berlin 
airlift that Soviet Russia is less of a 
military threat than supposed, and 
that Soviet policy is geared more to 
undermining the West by political 
and economic pressure than to direct 
military attack. 

This is the section of the pamphlet 
which has been most uniformly criti- 
cized in the British press. But it has 
to be stressed again that One Way 
Only has not created any great poli- 
tical stir in this country—nothing 
like the stir one might expect from 
the way in which the pamphlet has 
been played up by a section of the 
American press, such as the Scripps- 
Howard papers. In turn, it may sur- 
prise American readers that these 
same American press attacks against 
One Way Only have hardly been re- 
ported over here. The reason for this, 
I think, is that British editors have 
felt them to be a matter of U.S. 
domestic politics—i.e., aimed not so 
much at Bevan, as at Dean Acheson. 

Otherwise they hardly make sense. 
I see, for instance, that the comment 


of the Washington Daily News 


starts with the assumption that Bev- 
an’s left-wing bloc has exercised a 
voice in British politics far out of 
proportion to its numbers and that 
without its support the Labor Gov- 
ernment could not remain in office. 
And then the paper goes on: 


“When our Government com- 
promises with the viewpoint of the 
British Government, it is very 
likely to be yielding in fact to the 
Bevan group, which is more sym- 
pathetic to the general Russian 
position than to America’s. Our 
State Department’s appeasement 
policy in Korea undoubtedly has 
its roots in this situation within 
the British Labor party.” 


TARGET IS ACHESON 


This seems to reveal the real mo- 
tive, namely, to show that Dean Ache- 
son’s policy is, in the last analysis, 
really determined by pro-Commu- 
nists. For anyone not accustomed to 
the tone of American domestic poli- 
tics, it is difficult to know even where 
to start in answering this accusation. 
On any evidence from One Way 
Only, no one could honestly pretend 
that Bevan and his friends are more 
sympathetic to the Russian than to 
the American position—but let that 


pass. Take the next point. It 1s quite 
true that Attlee and Morrison, who 
are toward the center of the Labor 
party, could not remain in office with- 
out the support of the left wing. But 
even less could they do so without 
the support of their right wing, and 
so far they have kept the Labor party 
pretty well disciplined. 

But the real point about the Labor 
Government’s Korean policy was that 
it was supported by the bulk of the 
Conservatives as well, and the main 
argument behind it was strategic: 
that it would be perilous to become 
involved in war in China while 
Europe and the Middle East lay de- 
fenseless. When General Bradley said 
that MacArthur had wanted to fight 
the wrong war in the wrong place 
against the wrong enemy, this was a 
fair summary of the view of 90 out 
of 100 British MPs, Conservative and 
Labor alike. 

So how does the Washington Daily 
News arrive at the conclusion that 
British pro-Communists determined 
Acheson’s policy? By anything ex- 
cept a technique of “smear by asso- 
ciation,” and by dispensing with the 
logic of- facts? I leave the answer to 
New LEADER readers. 





LAMONT ON CIVIL LIBERTIES—THEN AND NOW 


“This far-fetched and tricky indictment . . . violates the provision in the 
Bill of Rights guaranteeing freedom of speech and press . . . the Supreme 
Court has scrapped the First Amendment to the Constitution. .. . 

“The present crisis in civil liberties goes far beyond the issue of the 
Smith Act and the arrest of other Communist leaders under its provisions. 
It transcends all political and economic affiliations. Americans who prize the 
Bill of Rights, whether they be conservatives, liberals, radicals, workers, 
Republicans, Socialists or anything else, ought to unite today to oppose the 
strong and growing tendencies in the United States to curtail and cripple 
our great tradition of freedom.”—Corliss Lamont on the case of the eleven 
Communists, letter in the New York Times, July 5, 1951. 


“TI do not like violence, I do not like shootings, I do not like any sort of 
bloodshed. But I can hardly blame the Soviet Government for dealing 
sternly with the plotters and wreckers who aimed to... break up the greatest 
social and economic experiment in the history of mankind... . 

“The Utopian liberals . . . overflowing with sweetness and light, believe 
that vast social changes can be brought about with the same politeness and 
restraint that characterizes an afternoon tea-party.”"—Corliss Lamont on the 
Moscow purge trials, article in Soviet Russia Today, August 1937. 
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AFTER 


By Touvia Ashkenazi 


T HE RECENT ASSASSINATION in Jer- 
usalem of King Abdullah of Jor- 
dan has removed an important force 
for stability in the Middle East. 
Viewed in the light of the Iranian 
crisis, the increase in British-Egyp- 
tian tension over Suez and the slay- 
ing of Riad es-Solh, former Premier 
of Lebanon, the murder of Abdullah 
may be part of a growing wave of 
unrest and conspiracy that could 
seriously endanger the governments 
of every Arab state. 

Jordan’s immediate problem— 
whose solution rests chiefly with 
the Arab Legion under the former 
British Brigadier John Glubb Pasha, 
—is to prevent an outbreak of 
chaos before Abdullah’s successor is 
chosen. Two sons are in direct line: 
heir-apparent Tallal, who is a men- 
tal incompetent, and the 14-year- 
old Hussein. But Abdullah made 
an enigmatic broadcast in Baghdad 
some time ago in which he referred 
to Jordan as part of the heritage of 
young King Feisal of Iraq. And 
while, on the one hand, the other 
members of the Arab League have 
resented Abdullah and his desire to 
create a “Greater Syria” composed 
of Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and 
Arab Palestine, Great Britain has 
invested great sums in Abdullah’s 
tule and will not see his policies 
jeopardized. Glubb Pasha’s Arab Le- 
gion is the most powerful Arab force 
in the Middle East, and it will do its 


best to preserve Jordan’s close ties 
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ABDULLAH j 


ABDULLAH (WAVING) WITH THE SHAH OF IRAN: A SETBACK FOR DEFENSE 


with Britain. Whether or not he suc- 
ceeds in keeping Jordan stable until 
a new regime is installed, one thing 
is sure: A mutual defense agreement 
including Turkey, the Arab states, 
and Israel has been set back. 
Abdullah had been close to Great 
Britain all his life. In 1921, he set 
out from Mecca at the instigation of 
the British and set up headquarters 
in Amman, in the Trans-Jordan man- 
date. Soon afterward, Britain began 
financing him at the rate of two mil- 
lion pounds a year, and continued 
this even after giving up the mandate 
in 1946. His military forces, during 
and after the mandate, were a part of 
the British Middle East defense sys- 
tem. Between 1924 and 1934, 28 per 
cent of his total revenue was derived 
from grants-in-aid from the British 
and Palestine governments. These 
grants jumped to 49 per cent of 
Abdullah’s revenue in 1941-42, and 
to 71 per cent in 1942-43. The Trans- 
Jordan military budget has increased 
fourteen-and-a-half times in the last 
decade. When Churchill heard the 
news of Abdullah’s assassination, he 
said: “I deeply regret the murder of 
this wise and faithful Arab ruler, 
who never deserted the cause of 







Britain and held out the hand of 
reconciliation to Israel.” 

Besides opposing the anti-British 
faction in the Arab world, led by 
Egypt, Abdullah was a restraining 
influence on Israel’s neighbors. Dur- 
ing the Arab-Israeli truce negotia- 
tions at Rhodes under Dr. Bunche, 
delegates from Tel Aviv conferred 
secretly with Abdullah and his aides 
at the king’s summer palace of el- 
Shuni. While he was careful to avoid 
a formal, overt peace with Israel, he 
did establish a modus vivendi with it. 

Jordan and Iraq represent the pro- 
British wing of the tenuous seven- 
state Arab League. Egypt and Syria 
are the most anti-British states, and 
probably bear some responsibility 
for the killing of Abdullah, whom 
they feared. Two relatives of the 
former Mufti of Jerusalem were 
among the 500 persons arrested in 
Jordan after the assassination. Egypt 
has never been unsympathetic to the 
Mufti, arch-enemy of the British and 
the Jews in the Middle East. Abdul- 
lah’s assassin, a young tailor, seems 
also to have been a supporter of the 
Mufti and a member of an “action” 
group similar to the Syrian Nation- 
alist gang that killed Riad es-Solh. 








Will Gang War Lead to 
Race War in Chicago ? 


By Albert N. Votaw 


New Leader Midwestern Correspondent 


| Soe June 18, against a_back- 
ground of efforts by the heirs of 
the old Capone gang to eliminate 
independent Negro operators from 
Chicago’s $30-million-a-year policy 
racket, occurred one of our city’s 
most involved gangland killings since 
Repeal. The victim was Leonard “Fat 
Lenny” Caifano, an up-and-coming 
junior executive in the efficient or- 
ganization now reputedly headed by 
Tony Accardo and Jake Guzik. His 
self-confessed killer, gaunt and hol- 
low-cheeked Theodore Roe, operates 
the last major independent policy 
wheel, in open defiance of Syndicate 
warnings. 

Roe claimed that he was driving 
home alone when he was attacked by 
four men claiming to be detectives. 
Caifano dragged him from his car, 
Roe said, cursing and striking him. 
Roe fired in self-defense, and the men 
fled. Roe was so upset by the inci- 
dent, according to his version, that 
he ran into the nearby park and 
threw his gun away—and then did 
not call police for fifteen minutes. 

Although police have charged Roe 
with murder, they are openly most 
unhappy about the whole affair. It 
was not Roe’s custom to travel alone, 
for example. Neither do three hood- 
lums run from one man, above all if 
this involves leaving a comrade be- 
hind. Then there is the small matter 
of the powder-burn on Roe’s coat, in- 
dicating that someone sitting beside 
him in his car fired a shot. Neither 
could the bullet-hole in Caifano’s 
head have been put there by Roe, if 
his version of the attack is correct. 

In addition to these technical de- 
tails, the presence of two policemen 
in a barbershop with Roe shortly 
before the shooting occurred seems 
more than coincidental. Further to 
complicate matters, neither Roe’s gun 
nor the bullet that killed Caifano 
have been recovered. The best theory 
offered so far, by both police and 


the small army of second-guessers 
who have interested themselves in 
the affair, is that Caifano was killed 
by members of Roe’s bodyguard, 
who were most probably policemen, 
and who were either riding with him 
or following in another car. 

However rare and precious the 
spectacle of a racketeer confessing 
freely, and probably falsely, to the 
murder of a rival hoodlum, lovers of 
the paradoxical would do well not to 
overlook the somber and ominous 
backdrop against which this particu- 
lar incident was enacted. For Roe, 
who admitted to the Kefauver Com- 
mittee that he has made as much as 
$1,200,000 yearly profit from policy, 
is the last important Negro inde- 
pendent policy operator. Formerly 
the domain of Negro racketeers, and 
a monopoly formally recognized by 
Capone, the policy racket has been 
steadily invaded since the war by 
the Italians. The “normal” violence 
that accompanies the business com- 
petition of rival gangsters is here 
aggravated by already tense racial 
feelings. Should the policy wars de- 
velop into a defense by the Negro 
community of “their” gangsters 
against the encroaching white gang- 
sters, they might touch off Chicago’s 
dormant racial civil war. 

In policy, the poor man’s game, 
the bettor is encouraged by the fact 
that a five-number bet can pay off 
at 1,999 to 1. The operators are more 
inclined to eye the odds against win- 
ning such a bet: 26,655 to 1. Bets 
are taken on any combination of 
seventy-eight numbers being shaken 
from the “wheel,” a hollow wooden 
cylinder in which are placed the 


numbered capsules for the drawings, 
which are usually made twice a day. 

Penny bets by children in candy 
stores have been recorded. Because 
there is literally no minimum to the 
bet—or any maximum to the possible 
winnings—policy’s greatest appeal is 
to the poor and the uneducated. A 
plethora of books and charlatans, so- 
called guides to betting, has sprung 
up on the periphery of the racket. 
During the Depression, policy sta- 
tions cashed relief checks; as late as 
1942, it was claimed that one-fifth of 
the bettors were on relief. 

The Negro wheels built their repu- 
tation by their honesty. If, by chance, 
a bettor won, he was promptly paid 
off, either at the station where he 
placed his bet or by one of the many 
runners who cover apartment build- 
ings with the regularity of the post- 
man. It was this reputation for pay- 
ing off that helped the policy chief- 
tains withstand the attacks of the no- 
toriously double-dealing Capone gang 
in the Twenties. Capone had to agree 
to keep out of policy, allocating for 
himself in the Black Belt only boot- 
legging. 

The truce was not broken until 
about 1940. First victims were two 
of the only three white policy kings, 
who were brought into the Syndicate. 
Then, in 1946, Edward Jones, pos- 
sibly the biggest single operator, lost 
all interest in his enterprises and 
moved to Mexico after being kid- 
naped; it was Roe, incidentally, who 
raised $100,000 ransom for Jones. 
Next to go after their homes were 
bombed were the three Benvenuti 
brothers, heirs to the last independ- 
ent white wheel. “Big Jim” Martin 
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retired after half a dozen bullets 
crashed through the windows of his 
automobile one night; when he went, 
a Democratic alderman lost an esti- 
mated 13,000 votes in his ward and 
bowed out of political life under 
Syndicate pressure [see THE NEW 
LEADER, May 14]. By murders, slug- 
gings and the use of Negro front 
men, the Syndicate consolidated its 
conquests. 

It is estimated at present that 
twenty-three, or all but ten, of the 
most profitable wheels now pay off to 
the Syndicate. Their cut is 50 per 
cent “off the top”—.e., of gross in- 
come. From the remaining half of its 
income, the vassal policy operator 
must pay all expenses, including in- 
come tax on the total take. The 
Kefauver Committee dug up figures 
disclosing that in 1949 Accardo and 
Guzik split $278,667 “off the top” of 
the “Erie-Buffalo” wheel once owned 
by the Benvenutis. 

Roe has stubbornly refused to 
knuckle under. Ever since he started 
displaying the miniature coffin he re- 
ceived, when policy big shots were 
warned that the Syndicate had de- 
cided to move in, he has survived in- 
numerable attacks. Although one of 
his partners was killed, the remain- 
ing independents are reputed to have 
thrown in their lot with him. Against 
the not inconsiderable strength of the 
Accardo-Guzik Syndicate, Roe has, 
besides his own and allied gangland 
militia, a reputation for maintaining 
honest wheels and the attachment of 
the Negro community for supplying 
policy’s “ 


” 


social services. 

Almost ever since “Policy Sam” 
Young came up from New Orleans 
in 1885 with Chicago’s first wheel, 
policy has been an integral part of 
the Negro community here. It has 
survived an anti-policy law of 1905, 
a general police crackdown in 1931, 
major grand jury indictments in 
1924 and 1942, and innumerable in- 
vestigations, of which the first in 
1903 disclosed that 1,200 policy sta- 
tions had a yearly take of $5 million 
and of which the most recent was 
conducted by Senator Kefauver. 
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With their profits, the policy kings 
opened up a myriad of enterprises in 
Negro neighborhoods, providing jobs 
for Negroes and cutting the ground 
out from under those reformers and 
reputable citizens who had always 
stressed the importance of Negro- 
owned establishments providing em- 
ployment for their people. 

“I have paid for thirty-seven 
funerals and I contribute generously 
to churches and charities,” Roe told 
reporters after the Caifano shooting. 
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CAPONE: LEFT BLACK BELT ALONE 


“I help the kids. My neighbors like 
and trust me, and I intend to stay 
among them.” 

As was inevitable, such a large and 
flourishing business quickly estab- 
lished a profitable alliance with the 
politicians. Sam Young’s successor 
started the practice of giving jobs as 
runners and clerks to men picked by 
ward heelers. During the Twenties, 
they were Republican. The big police 
crackdown in 1931 was occasioned 
by the desires of the newly-elected 
Democratic administration to replace 
the 15,000 Republican policy em- 
ployes with their own men. Follow- 
ing this, the fifteen major policy op- 
erators organized formally to bar- 
gain collectively with the politicians. 

Political connections _ translate 
themselves into police protection. 
When Congressman William Dawson, 


Vice Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, allegedly threat- 
ened to walk out on his party’s recent 
Mayoralty campaign because police 
were harassing only employes of 
Negro wheels, the situation quickly 
rectified itself. Roe was supposed to 
have paid two detectives $20 each a 
night to guard him on his way to 
policy drawings; it is further alleged, 
of course, that Caifano was killed 
by one of Roe’s police guards. An- 
other policy operator escaped a 
police trap when a detective ran 
right out from the police station to 
warn him. And then there was ,the 
1938 strike of the policy runners, 
when police guards were posted in 
front of the policy stations to pre- 
vent the strikers from molesting the 
customers. 

“Our community is better off with- 
out this sinister pattern of lawless- 
ness which has given our young 
people a false ideal, has robbed thou- 
sands of working men and women of 
their meager earnings, and has 
forced upon us an enslaving econ- 
omy,” the Chicago Inter-denomina- 
tional Council of Negro Churches 
has stated. 

But just how thoroughly this idea 
his permeated the Negro community 
is unknown. Policy still remains the 
poor man’s game; its operators are 
still considered community benefact- 
ors. In a sense, then, policy, albeit 
illegal, enjoys a prestige and benefits 
from an attachment unknown to any 
other form of gambling. This atti- 
tude is perhaps most closely approx- 
imated by the carefree community 
approbation of the home distillery of 
Prohibition times. In its greed, the 
Syndicate is laying violent hands 
upon an industry which, rightly or 
wrongly, is generally considered 
theirs by Chicago Negroes. Roe 
versus the Syndicate may then be 
translated into the Negro versus the 
Italian or, more broadly, colored 
versus white. The uneasy racial peace 
within Chicago—already reduced to 
an armed truce in one section—can 
ill withstand the pressures of an in- 
terracial gang war. 
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A ‘KINSEY REPORT 
ON COMMUNISM 


By Morris L. Ernst and David Loth 


OR ALL THE FEAR of Communism 
re rampant in the country today, 
there is little general understanding 
of the Communists. The public can 
hardly protect itself adequately from 
a group whose motives and person- 
alities are unknown. Therefore, a 
basic step in defense against Com- 
munism is knowledge of what makes 
the Communist tick. 

In order to help clarify under- 
standing on this point, we are pre- 
paring a book which will give infor- 
mation from those best able to speak, 
former Communists. The problem 
has presented itself to us forcefully 
because we have been concerned with 
helping to get jobs in non-sensitive 
positions for former Communists. 
There seemed to be a rather general 
ignorance of why people join the 
Communist party or why they leave. 
We did not think we knew the an- 
swers, either. For example, most 
Americans probably think of Com- 
munists here as poor, ignorant for- 
eigners. Yet the evidence shows that 
the overwhelming majority are na- 
tive-born, well above average in 
education and earning capacity. 

Perhaps in other countries the pat- 
tern would be very different. But we 
are interested in the problem of Com- 
munism here. Therefore, our book 
will seek to explain why Americans 
have joined, and have left, the Com- 
munist party. 

The story of those reasons, the 
story behind those reasons, will be 
told in our book by men and women 
who know the answers because they 
have experienced both the attraction 
and repulsion of Communism. Many 





Morris L. Ernst is the noted civil- 
liberties lawyer. Daviw Lotu is the 
author of The People’s General. 


of them have written or are writing 
the record of their own philosophical 
and psychological pilgrimage for us. 
Under the protection of assured com- 
plete anonymity, they are analyzing 
their own conversions and reconver- 
sions with a frankness and sincerity 
which frequently is difficult when the 
details have to be bared to friends, 
acquaintances and associates. 
Besides achieving a better under- 
standing of the Communist danger, 
we think these stories will point the 
way to a better method of dealing 
with disillusioned members of the 
party than ostracism. A thoroughly 
undemocratic acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of attainder is becoming wide- 
spread in America. Anyone who was 
ever a Communist is being “attained” 
and condemned. This leads to such 
nonsense as the proposals that every 
Communist must register as such. 
We are hardly arguing against prop- 
er disclosure, for the latter is a 
principle in which we believe—but 
it is ridiculous to suppose that any 
group would register as pariahs. 
There is a better approach. We 
think it is an approach that will pro- 
vide a way out for men and women 
who no longer believe in Commu- 
nism. We think it possible to let them 
rejoin society free from the danger 
of being blackmailed by their former 
associates or persecuted by new ones. 
While the former Communists who 
already have given us their stories 
contribute much, we are inviting 
others who feel that they have some- 
thing of value to relate out of their 
experience to write out their stories. 
No names will be revealed, and irrele- 
vant details may be changed to in- 
sure against recognition. 
In discussing this problem, we 
have worked out a set of questions 


to guide those who write their stories, 
First of all, we inquire about the 
former Communist’s background— 
home and childhood environment, 
relations with members of the family, 
education and early friendships, ro- 
mances which may have been rele- 
vant, introduction to Communism, 
social and economic background. 

Then we suggest some guides for 
showing the psychological and phil- 
osophical reasons for joining the 
party, as well as economic factors, 
if any. We ask about the income 
bracket of the family, the individual's 
own earning power and economic 
status before and during membership 
in the party, the associations which 
led to joining, the events that prompt- 
ed that step, whether personal, na- 
tional or international. Such factors 
as the reaction to the party’s se- 
crecy, early friendships, and other 
members of the family who may have 
been party members are important. 

Similar questions deal with reasons 
for leaving the party. In addition, it 
is valuable to know how long it took, 
any fears or doubts as to what would 
happen. After the break was made, 
it is important to establish just how 
a new life was achieved—the diff- 
culties in getting a job, the effect 
upon family and friendly relation- 
ships, whether or not the break was 
public, and other similar experiences. 

Finally, there are questions relat- 
ing to the individual’s views as to 
why others join or leave, the benefits 
or handicaps resulting from the ex- 
perience of having been a Commu- 
nist, and so on. 

We would be glad to supply copies 
of these questions to anyone who 
might be interested in telling us his 
story for inclusion in the book. We 
can assure them that their identity 
will never be revealed by us. Those 
who prefer can simply write to 
THe New Leaper. For those who 
wish to address either of us directly, 
we can be reached in care of THE 
New LEADER or at 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Communi- 
cations to the latter address should 
be marked for Morris L. Ernst. 
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DALLIN 


FRANKFURT 

RECENTLY sounded out two Soviet 

defectors on the Russian people’s 
attitude toward other nations. I was 
struck by the identical views they of- 
fered, even though one lived in Brem- 
en and the other in a suburb of 
Frankfurt, 300 miles away. 

Major Igor Silonov crossed over 
from the East Zone a year ago, after 
three decades of loyal service in the 
Communist party. Though the son of 
a peasant, he is well-educated, pos- 
sesses a critical intelligence, and is 
well versed in international affairs. 

“As far as Germany is concerned,” 
he said, “there is still widespread an- 
tagonism, among both the Russian 
people and the intelligentsia. Even 
those who accept the arming of Sov- 
iet Germany have to fight down pro- 
found misgivings. The prospective 
alliance with the German ‘Demo- 
cratic Republic’ will be a half-heart- 
ed affair with most Russians, ‘and it 
will be a long time before it becomes 
popular. 

“There is a great deal of popular 
distrust felt toward England. The 
Communists and fellow-travelers re- 
member England as the main enemy 
before the war, when it was regarded 
as the very incarnation of capitalism, 
colonialism and imperialism. Among 
the inarticulate masses, the age-old 
Russian tradition of antagonism to- 
ward Britain has left echoes even to 
the present day. The postwar disinte- 
gration of the Empire and Britain’s 
multiplying difficulties have not 
served to enhance her prestige. 

“America’s standing is much high- 
er. Yet, you should not make the 
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By David J. Dallin 


Soviet Defectors 
Speak Up Frankly 


mistake of regarding the Russian 
people as downright ‘pro-American.’ 
Everyone remembers the help Amer- 
ica sent during the war, and the fact 
that the U.S. has refrained from 
making territorial conquests or 
claims is a point in her favor. But 
American resistance to Soviet de- 
mands is often looked upon as de- 
fiance, as a sort of challenge; for you 
must realize that the never-ending 
barrage of skilful propaganda has 
achieved considerable success. At the 
same time, this very defiance and 
show of strength has vastly increased 
American prestige. 

“During the Berlin blockade, for 
example, I served at Soviet Army 
headquarters in Germany. Colonel 
Tulpanov, the real brains of the Sov- 
iet occupation regime, was frank 
with us: ‘We have to get rid of the 
Allies; Berlin must be ours.’ His 
wrath was chiefly directed against 
the Americans and was reinforced by 
the entire weight of the Soviet propa- 
ganda apparatus. But then we wit- 
nessed the build-up of the ‘air 
bridge,’ as the Germans called it; we 
heard the forthright American ‘No!’ 
and saw resistance rising. This Amer- 
ican stand had a surprising effect: It 
boosted American prestige, took the 
wind out of Tulpanov’s sails, and 
made the U.S. more popular than 
ever. Does that sound paradoxical to 
you? Well, it just happens that, these 
days, a display of force is often the 
road to popularity. . . .” 

“And what is the popular attitude 
toward France?” I asked. 

“France? I don’t know. Nobody 
cares about France.” 


A few days after this conversation, 
I met Boris Shutko. Shutko was a 
Part-org, i.e., a Communist party 
“organizer” whose task was to check 
on the state of mind in his regiment 
and report to the secret police. He 
defected to the West three years ago. 

“You are cherishing illusions,” he 
told me, “if you believe that, because 
of their discontent with the Soviet 
political system and living conditions, 
the Russian people are pure and 
simple admirers of the West. The 
U.S. ranks highest among foreign 
nations, but it would be wrong to 
call the popular attitude pro-Ameri- 
canism. The Russian people can per- 
haps be described as potential allies, 
but it would be premature to say any 
more today. 

“You should not hasten to deduce 
from the fact that the Russian people 
are dissatisfied with their social sys- 
tem that they admire that of the 
West; by constantly applying the 
label ‘capitalism’ to the latter, Sov- 
iet propaganda has largely discredit- 
ed it. Public attitudes—it would be 
more accurate to call them vague 
popular feelings—on political and 
personal liberty in the West are much 
more favorable. However, popular 
thinking is constantly befuddled by 
the official propaganda; even among 
the intellectuals, there is a great deal 
of confusion and ignorance regard- 
ing actual conditions in the West. 

“I am trying to run over in my 
mind all the officers and men whom 
I met during the war and the post- 
war occupation. I am certain I know 
what their views are, because you 
can’t fight a war in utter seclusion. 
There was—and is—plenty of dis- 
content; many of the officers listened 
to foreign broadcasts, especially after 
the war. And yet, out of the entire 
lot, I would classify no more than 
three or four officers as 100-per-cent 
pro-Westerners. The rest were uncer- 
tain and undecided, with doubts and 
criticisms in both directions.” 

“Do you think that this attitude 
may change for the better?” I asked. 

“Perhaps,” was his reply. “It all 
depends on the West. .. .” 








THE CASE OF 


oo 


HoLLYwoop 

NEXPECTED REPERCUSSIONS have 

U shattered a Communist party 

effort in Hollywood to destroy the 

credibility of Edward Dmytryk, until 

recently one of the so-called “Holly- 

wood Ten,” and to terrify into silence 

others who might testify before the 

House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, as did Dmytryk. 

The CP attack upon Dmytryk—al- 
so designed for effect on others who 
might emulate him—was launched in 
the form of a paid two-page adver- 
tisement in the Hollywood Reporter, 
film colony trade paper, and signed 
by Albert Maltz, another of the 
“Ten,” who has just completed a jail 
sentence for contempt of Congress. 

The reply came not from Dmytryk, 
whom the party had apparently 
hoped to embroil in a “you’re-a-liar” 
controversy, but from a totally un- 
expected source—the powerful Mo- 





Victor Lasky, co-author of the best- 
selling book on the Hiss case, Seeds 
of Treason, and former New York 
newspaperman, is now in Hollywood 
writing a movie on Communism. 
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DMYTRYK: IN RED CROSSFIRE 


tion Picture Industry Council, made 
up of Hollywood’s key labor and 
management groups, and one of 
movieland’s leading forces against 
Communism. 

The Council’s statement—which 
appeared as a trade-paper advertise- 
ment—demolished the attack upon 
Dmytryk by revealing that it had 
been in close touch with him from 
the earliest stages of his break with 
the party. Simultaneously, the state- 
ment—headed “You Can Be Free 
Men Again!”—extended encourage- 
ment and support to others who 
might be seeking to escape Commu- 
nism’s tentacles. 

The original Maltz advertisement 
—-placed in the local trade paper by 
Herbert Biberman, still another of 
the “Hollywood Ten”—seemed on its 
way to achieving the results ardently 
desired by the Communist party. 
Charging Dmytryk with being a “de- 
liberate faker and a liar,” it had 
caused doubts about Dmytryk’s sin- 
cerity in many quarters. And, to 
those who were struggling to free 
themselves from the party, it came 
as an illustration of the kind of at- 


By Victor Lasky 


THE 


HOLLYWOOD 
ONE 


tack that the party opens up on those 
who break with it. 

Hollywood anti-Communists quick- 
ly noted the impact of the Maltz ad- 
vertisement, which even won favor- 
able comment in one or two conser- 
vative newspaper columns. They pre- 
vailed on Dmytryk to make no reply 
—-since that was what the party was 
apparently seeking. Instead, the anti- 
Communists who had heard Dmyt- 
ryk’s story first-hand prepared the 
answer, affixed their signatures, ob- 
tained endorsement from the Motion 
Picture Industry Council, and con- 
fronted Communist strategists with 
an array of force such as they had 
not bargained for. 

The Maltz advertisement actually 
was an “open letter” to the Saturday 
Evening Post, which had published 
an article, “What Makes a Holly- 
wood Communist,” based on the Red 
career of Dmytryk. The article had 
had a profound effect in Hollywood 
and shortly after its publication 
Dmytryk was hired by an independ- 
ent producer. This, of course, was 
not to the liking of the filmland com- 
missars, who would like to see what 
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happened to actor Larry Parks (who 
can’t get a job) happen to all “in- 
formers.” The fact that Dmytryk was 
able to redeem himself and his career 
by telling the truth about Red infil- 
tration was something the commis- 
sars couldn’t stomach. 

After detailing various alleged in- 
cidents designed to show that Dmyt- 
ryk is “a deliberate faker and liar,” 
Maltz concluded: 


“This is the man of conscience 
who now tells his story in your 
pages. What conscience? A con- 
science that was quickly and 
cheaply refurnished by four and a 
half months in prison and is now 
a commodity for hire. This is the 
man who swears that he speaks 
the truth. What truth? He has lied 
and befouled others with his lies; 
he has traduced the good prin- 
ciples for which he once stood; 
and now he buys his way back 
into the film industry by tramp- 
ling the careers of thirty others. 
Who but the blind, the stupid and 
the prejudiced will believe any- 
thing he says?” 

Hollywood was quick to rally 
around Dmytryk. He was dissuaded 
from replying personally to the 
Maltz attack. Instead, a reply was 
prepared and signed by Art Arthur, 
Executive Secretary of the MPIC; 
Ronald Reagan, President of the 
Screen Actors Guild; I. E. Chad- 
wick, President of the Independent 
Motion Picture Producers Associa- 
tion; Roy Brewer, President of the 
AFL film council, International Alli- 
ance of Theatrical and Scenic Em- 
ployes; Jack Dales, of the Screen 
Actors Guild; and Alexander Kemp- 
ner, of the Motion Picture Alliance. 
It read in part: 


“The Communist party is now 
trying to destroy Edward Dmytryk 
for breaking with the party and 
exposing its secrets to the proper 
government agencies. Dmytryk is 
not the first ex-Communist to be 
called ‘faker’ and ‘liar’ and 
‘scoundrel’ and ‘perjurer.’ These 
same accusations have been lev- 
elled by the Communist party 
against such militant ex-Commu- 
nists as Arthur Koestler, Louis 
Budenz, Elizabeth Bentley and 
Whittaker Chambers. 
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“In each case, the records of 
these persons show that their dis- 
illusionment with Communism 
came slowly, but with it came de- 
termination to help destroy the 
menace which once had trapped 
them. The attack against Dmytryk 
merely confirms what veteran 
fighters against Communism al- 
ready know, namely, that the party 
has been hit where it hurts. 


“Any American who associates 
with the Communist party is be- 
fouled. He is befouled, not by the 
person who exposes him, but by 
his own act in joining a traitorous 
conspiracy against his own coun- 
try. This has been confirmed by 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision 
upholding the Smith Act. Read 
then a story which should inter- 
est you, a story of a person who 
finally realized that he had been 
besmirched by his association 
with the Communist party and 
who sought our help in rising 
from Communist slime to cleaner 
ground: 


“We are just a few of the many 
loyal Americans in Hollywood 
who have helped bring about the 
complete frustration and failure 
of the Communist party in the mo- 
tion picture capital. On February 
2, 1951, we met with Edward 
Dmytryk at his request. Dmytryk 
told us he wished to rehabilitate 
himself and he asked our advice 
and help. We questioned him at 
length and searchingly. We told 
him that we were not interested in 
him personally or whether he 
ever got a job again. We made 
sure in our own minds that it was 
not principally economic pressure 
which had led Dmytryk to want 
to come clean, although, of course, 
that had something to do with it. 
We made sure that Dmytryk was 
really trying to escape the Com- 
munist trap. 

“The advice we gave Dmytryk 
was tough and drastic. No one 
without courage and _ sincerity 
could have followed that advice. 
An appointment was made for 
Dmytryk with the FBI. Another 
meeting was arranged with inves- 
tigators for the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. We 
suggested his voluntary appear- 
ance before the committee. We 
suggested a magazine article. In 
meeting after meeting with Dmy- 
tryk, we watched the man change 
and gradually lose his fear that 


for the ex-Communist there is no 
road back to decent society. We 
watched as, with his intellectual 
blinders removed, he slowly real- 
ized with growing anger the truth 
and the enormity of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy against our land. 
We warned him to expect vicious 
attacks by the Communist party. 

“Not one item of fact in the 
Communist party line attack on 
Edward Dmytryk was unknown to 
us nor to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation nor to the House 
Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Dmytryk himself told us 
the facts, in proper sequence and 
perspective and not pervertedly 
twisted to serve the Communist 
party line. The one thing we could 
not know in advance, of course, 
was the one BIG LIE in the attack 
on Dmytryk, namely, the unsup- 
ported claim that Dmytryk had 
said progressives must go under- 
ground. We are certain Dmytryk 
never said anything like that. This 
BIG LIE was fashioned as the sup- 
posed ‘clincher’ for a collection of 
half-truths and distortions in time 
and fact. The BIG LIE is an offi- 
cial technique of the Communist 

arty. 

“The attack on Eddie Dmytryk 
was not unexpected and it came 
as no surprise to those who know 
how the Communist party oper- 
ates. But the Communist party has 
failed in its effort to destroy Ed- 
ward Dmytryk. Were it otherwise, 
it would be a victory for the 
Communist party and a defeat for 
Americanism. 

“We will be surprised if there 
are not other attacks by the Com- 
munist party on other former 
Communists who have the guts to 
stand up and be counted and to 
tell the truth to the proper gov- 
ernment agencies. It takes courage 
and desire and time for an Amer- 
ican to work free of the tentacles 
of the Communist party. And it 
takes help. But there is a way out. 
To any Communist party members 
who may be seeking that way, we 
say: ‘You too can be free men 
again!’ ” 


The picture in Hollywood is not 


all rosy; many wounds are still to be 
healed. It took a long time for Holly- 
wood to close ranks against the Red 
conspirators. But, as shown in the 
case of Ed Dmytryk, the “Hollywood 
One,” they are being closed. 









CHAMBERLIN 


RETURNED from a two-month trip 
| to Western Europe to find just 
one controversial challenge on my 
desk. This was a long letter in the 
May 21 New LeaperR by Stanley 
Lichtenstein, a member of an organ- 
ization with the long and ponderous 
title, Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United for Separation of 
Church and State. As Mr. Lichten- 
stein asks whether I “favor or op- 
pose the separation of church and 
state” and as his letter unconsciously 
illustrates the mental blind spots of 
those who try to represent the Vati- 
can as a sinister threat to American 
democracy, I take this opportunity to 
offer some belated comment. 

The question whether one favors 
separation of church and state seems 
to me about as realistic, in contem- 
porary America, as a question 
whether one prefers a republic or 
monarchical form of government for 
this country. The possibility of set- 
ting up an established church with 
state support, given the American 
tradition and the American political, 
intellectual and religious climate, is 
just as slim as the possibility of sub- 
stituting an hereditary king for an 
elected President. 

Certainly public funds should not 
be used to support sectarian schools, 
although I have never felt that any 
great moral or constitutional prin- 
ciple was involved in such good- 
neighborly local arrangements as 
permitting children in parochial 
schools to share public-school buses. 
The likelihood that Congress or the 
courts would permit any substantial 
diversion of general tax revenues for 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Much Ado 
About Nothing 


the support of schools limited to chil- 
dren of any one religious persuasion 
seems to me too slight to warrant 
forming an organization for the pur- 
pose of pointing to it with alarm. 

Mr. Lichtenstein’s letter assumes, 
if it does not state explicitly, that all 
instances of pressure exercised by re- 
ligious groups or of egregious bigotry 
are of Catholic origin. This seems to 
me a quite unreasonable proposition. 

When the Ku Klux Klan was a 
serious force in the Twenties, it 
drew on reserves of Protestant intol- 
erance quite as reprehensible as any 
case of Catholic intolerance which 
could be cited by Mr. Lichtenstein. 
The activity of some of the larger 
evangelical Protestant churches on 
behalf of prohibition seems to me 
just as definite an attempt to impose 
a certain concept of morality as 
Catholic attempts to maintain legal 
bars against birth control. It is easy 
to think of a Protestant denomination 
which has nothing to learn from the 
Catholic Church in trying to discour- 
age undesired criticism. Jewish or- 
ganizations are not always immune 
from criticism when they try to func- 
tion as pressure groups. 

It is both a difficult and a delicate 
task to draw a line between actions 
dictated by conscientious conviction 
and those which savor of the use of 
religious affiliation to exert pressure 
which may be resented by persons 
of a different affiliation. A char- 
itable and reasonable assumption 
would be that very few religious de- 
nominations are wholly blameless in 
this respect. Any errors and excesses 
usually find their own retribution in 


the court of public opinion. Certainly 
little positive benefit can be expected 
from the blunderbuss method of sad- 
dling one religious group with all 
the responsibility in this field. 
Returning to the point that touched 
off this entire discussion, Paul Blan- 
shard’s suggestion that the Vatican 
and the Kremlin both represent 
threats to American democracy, | 
feel more strongly than ever after my 
European trip that the analogy is 
superficial, misleading and _ potenti- 
ally harmful politically. Predomin- 
antly and partially Catholic parties 
and trade-union groups in Europe 
are an essential sector of the anti- 
Communist front. Catholic organiza- 
tions in this country, including some 
in the trade-union movement, have 
contributed a good deal to the 
struggle against Stalinist infiltration. 
To sow doubt and confusion by sug- 
gesting that Catholic ends and pur- 
poses are comparable with those of 
Communism is to take molehills for 
mountains, and vice versa. 


PASSING NOTES 


One of the few persons from the 
free world admitted recently to the 
Soviet Union is Dr. John A. Kings- 
bury, chairman of the Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. A news 
item reports that he will make a thor- 
ough study of health conditions in 
that country. We await with interest 
his detailed report on the incidence 
of malnutrition and on precise mor- 
tality statistics from Kolyma and 
other slave-labor centers. . . . 

There is something disarmingly 
childlike and naive in that Moscow 
radio broadcast about the New York 
dog named Toby, who sleeps on a 
golden bed, attended by a staff of 
forty-five servants and six lawyers, 
the happy heir of a fortune of sev- 
enty-five million dollars. It is just 
possible that there might be a back- 
fire from this flight into the propa- 
ganda stratosphere. What if some of 
the listeners to Radio Moscow began 
to suspect that dogs in the United 
States are better looked after than 
human beings in the Soviet Union? 
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Invitation to Moscow. 
By Z. Stypulkowski. 
Thames & Hudson. 560 pp. $3.50. 


Wuo says there is no progress? 
Only a few years ago, an awe-struck 
world still asked why men caught in 
the maze of Soviet “justice” con- 
fessed to incredible crimes they had 
not committed. Today, we gaze with 
no less awe upon the rare wonder of 
a Soviet prisoner who did not confess. 

That unique distinction attaches to 
Z. Stypulkowski, and the portion of 
Invitation to Moscow recounting his 
stubborn refusal, through 147 rack- 
ing interrogations, to admit “guilt” 
has monopolized the attention of re- 
viewers. This is understandable, since 
the Kremlin system of extorting con- 
fessions remains endlessly fascinat- 
ing. But the book actually offers a 
great deal more than that. In terms 
of one man’s experience, it provides 
a fair summation of the ordeal of 
an entire nation, and is therefore well 
worth reading quite aside from its 
curiosity value with respect to the 
Soviet confessional. 

A sensitive and educated man, a 
lawyer and former member of the 
Polish Sejm, the author lived through 
every important phase of his coun- 
try’s anguish and heroism from the 
day in September 1939 when the 
Nazi Blitzkrieg struck his country. 
Arrested and imprisoned by the Red 
invaders, he was in time handed over 
to the Germans for further incarcera- 
tion. Later released, he played a con- 
siderable role in the Polish Under- 
ground government, in the ill-fated 
Warsaw Uprising, and finally in the 
renewed resistance against the Soviet 
conquerors after the misnamed lib- 
eration. More than half the book is 
devoted to these grim events and pro- 
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A Prisoner Who Didn’t Confess 


Reviewed by Eugene Lyons 
Chairman, American Committee for 
the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia 


vides the background for the fantastic 
dénouement in the Lubianka. 

The “invitation” in the title was 
for lunch with General Zhukov, gra- 
ciously extended to Stypulkowski as 
one of 16 Underground leaders by 
Red Army officers. It turned out to 
be an obscene trick for luring those 
men out of their hiding places. Trans- 
ported to the Lubianka, the trapped 
Poles were duly processed for con- 
fessions and, a few months later, 15 
of them—one was mysteriously miss- 
ing—were subjected to a farcical 
public trial. Stypulkowski alone re- 
fused to go through the ritual of con- 
fession. 

A few reviewers have rushed to 
read large implications into this one 
exception. Thus, Crane Brinton, 
writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune, sees in the Stypulkowski ac- 
count a refutation of the “fanciful 
explanations” for the success of Stal- 
in’s extortionists; proof that there is 
“no wonder-working drug, no new 
psychological magic.” Because this 
prisoner resisted, Mr. Brinton im- 
plies, others could have resisted if 
they had the moral strength: “What 
he tells us is horrible enough, but it 
is not unalleviated tragedy. It is still 
not yet 1984.” 

Unhappily, Mr. Brinton is deeply 
mistaken. The very fact that this man 
was brought into open court despite 
his refusal to confess shows that we 
are dealing with an exceptional, and 
in recent years unprecedented, proce- 
dure. Not only were the Poles for- 
eigners, but foreigners whose fate was 
being closely observed by the outside 
world at a time—soon after the San 


Francisco Conference—when Stalin 
was still concerned with public opin- 
ion abroad. He could not afford to 
bring physical wrecks, bedrugged 
like Cardinal Mindszenty, into the 
limelight. 

The circumstance that one of the 
16 was not brought to trial at all— 
presumably because he was too 
broken to be exhibited in public— 
may. be more revealing of the Soviet 
methods’ than Stypulkowski’s non- 
confession. The spectacle of one de- 
fendant proclaiming his innocence, 
indeed, must have been considered 
useful to producers of the show 
in providing an illusion of justice. 
Otherwise, there simply would have 
been 14 instead of 15 prisoners in 
the dock. 

Refusal to confess, even under 
horrifying physical torture, is no 
rarity in the Soviet prisons. But such 
recalcitrants are never given public 
trials. (The Red Army generals, led 
by Marshal Tukhachevsky, are the 
best known examples.) Thousands of 
victims have been hauled to concen- 
tration camps and before firing 
squads still protesting their inno- 
cence. The outside world wrestles 
with the question: Why do all those 
brought to trial confess? There are 
many answers, but the most import- 
ant is simply that only those who 
confess are ever tried publicly. 

Most of the mystery around the 
subject evaporates as soon as we 
grasp the fact that Communist trials 
are theatrical shows, each actor be- 
ing carefully selected for his role by 
the official ‘casting directors and 
meticulously rehearsed for his pub- 
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PRISONER 


CONTINUED 


lic appearance. Victims who cannot 
or will not follow the script are liqui- 
dated without an open exhibition. 
The type of interrogation de- 
scribed by Stypulkowski is only one 
of the methods applied by the Stalin- 
ist confession specialists, the mildest 
of them all. It is horrible enough and 
no doubt suffices to break the spirit 
of most prisoners. But the literature 
on the subject, which is by this time 
extensive, confirms that it is the be- 
ginning, not the end, of the macabre 
process. Too many have died in the 
torture chambers, too many still 
carry the crippling marks of their or- 
deal, to permit comforting general- 
izations on the basis of this case. 


Invitation to Moscow is a first- 
rate book. It takes its place in the 
growing indictment of the Bolshevik 
abominations. The tragedy of it is 
that mankind remains inert, almost 
indifferent, as more and more of the 
horrors are recorded. 

Back in 1942, Major Erwin Less- 
ner, a German who had passed 
through the hands of Nazi sadists, 
wrote an article on “The Anatomy of 
Torture.” There was always a point, 
he recalled, when he no longer felt 
pain, though his limbs were being 
cracked and his vital organs pounded 
to a pulp. The frontiers of tolerance 
having been passed, the body seemed 
anaesthetized, and the brain released. 


He could look on the further pro. 
ceedings as if from afar, in a red 
glow not unlike intoxication. 

Perhaps the spirit of man, too, has 
its limits of endurance beyond which 
additional indignities and depravities 
cease to register. If so, we have 
passed that line in our monstrous 
era. We continue to record satanic 
brutalities and to denounce them, but 
we no longer seem to feel their 
horror sharply and intimately. The 
very phrases in which we wrap our 
routine protests sound like echoes of 
an idyllic past, when evil could still 
be measured and defined. Has the 
conscience of mankind been an- 
aesthetized? 





After the Stars and Bars Went Down 


Confederate Leaders in the New South. 


By William B. Hesseltine. 
Louisiana State. 147 pp. $2.50. 


Mr. HEssELTINE is concerned with 
the post-Civil War careers of 585 
leaders of the Confederacy. Most of 
these men were Confederate Army 
officers, though his list includes 
President Jefferson Davis and Vice 
President Alexander H. Stephens, 
their cabinet members and lesser fig- 
ures in executive, legislative and judi- 
cial branches of the national, state 
and local administrations. 

This group of ex - Confederates 
came from a great variety of profes- 
sions, though, naturally, prewar 
military careers were more prominent 
than any other. But there were num- 
erous clergymen, educators, planta- 
tion owners and politicians, and a 
sprinkling of businessmen and rail- 
roadmen. In the postwar period, 
these latter groups were more numer- 
ous than they had been before 1861, 
as were ministers and teachers. 

As far as their attitude toward the 
lost war and the problems it left in 
its train was concerned, Mr. Hessel- 
tine says that the ex-Confederate 
leaders fell into two broad categories, 
one of which was symbolized by ex- 


Reviewed by Robert J. Alexander 


Department of Social Science, 
Rutgers University 


President Davis, the other by Robert 
E. Lee. The first group figuratively 
wrapped itself in the Stars and Bars 
and spent much of their time justify- 
ing the Confederacy and trying to 
restore the status quo ante bellum. 

Those who followed “Marse Rob- 
ert,” however, accepted the defeat of 
the Southern cause and urged the 
rebuilding of the South on the basis 
of compromise with the North, ac- 
ceptance of abolition, and industriali- 
zation. A small group at each end of 
the political spectrum either refused 
even to live in the “reconstructed” 
South or went all-out in collaboration 
with the Radical Republicans. 

On the whole, Professor Hesseltine 
tends to be most sympathetic to those 
who tried to preserve the spirit of 
the Old South while adapting them- 
selves as much as possible to changed 
conditions. He takes a very dim view 
of those who openly collaborated with 
the “radical system of government 
by army officers, carpetbaggers, scala- 
wags and Negroes,” and tends to 
credit them with crasser motives than 
their opponents who refused to com- 


promise Confederate principles. For 
instance, Georgia ex-Governor Joseph 
Brown’s cooperation with the Recon- 
struction Governments is attributed 
almost entirely to expediency and 
self-interest, in spite of the fact that 
Brown had been opposed to the large 
slave-owners before and during, as 
well as after, the Civil War, and 
might logically have been expected to 
be friendly to Reconstruction efforts. 

Professor Hesseltine’s work has 
also failed to discuss the role the ex- 
Confederates played in overthrowing 
the Reconstruction Governments. 
Wade Hampton (who is not men- 
tioned by Dr. Hesseltine) comes to 
mind in this connection. Nevertheless, 
Confederate Leaders in the New 
South is a very interesting and useful 
work for all those interested in the 
Civil War and its aftermath. Pro- 
fessor Hesseltine has brought together 
a great deal of hitherto scattered ma- 
terial on a group of men whose post- 
Civil War lives have been all but 
forgotten, and he has summed up 
their story in an engaging and easily 
read essay. 
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Of Birds and Ships and Democracy 


Once Around the Sun. 
By Brooks Atkinson. 
Harcourt, Brace. 376 pp. $4.00. 


Mr. ATKINSON has set down the 
record of a year, but he has done 
more than that. As he puts it, in his 
entry for December 29: 


“Although this book is present- 
ed in the form of a journal, I hope 
that is not what-I have written. 
Few people’s lives are worth daily 
recording, and mine is certainly 
not one of them. I hope that this 
is a book about America, and that 
these pages contain raw material 
that helps to illustrate life in 
America, and that it composes one 
of the countless patterns of life in 
a democracy. Not everyone is en- 
chanted by birds and ships, but 
there are countless other familiar 
things worth equal devotion. Al- 
though we have fallen into the 
habit of thinking in large, general 
abstractions, our daily life is com- 
posed of millions of familiar 
things that affect us intimately 
and keep us patiently making the 
rounds from year to year.” 

It is a rich and varied book, partly 
about New York City and _ partly 
about Mr. Atkinson’s summer home 
in the Catskills. Mr. Atkinson loves 
the country, and he gives an affec- 
tionate account of the weather, the 
birds, his carpentering, his neigh- 
bors, and much else. 

He also writes about the weather 
when he is in the city, and about 
the birds and the stars, and the 
sunsets across the Hudson. He 
writes about people, too—a news- 
paper vendor, the wife of a tailor, 
people on the waterfront, and some 
of his friends. Occasionally, he writes 
about his job as drama critic on the 
Times. There is, for instance, an in- 
timate and vivid account of the com- 
posing room as the paper goes to 
press, and there is a biting descrip- 
tion of a first-night audience. 

Again and again, he catches the 
beauty of the city, but he is also 
aware of its problems and its evils. 
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He is quick, nevertheless, to take ad- 
vantage of its opportunities—and not 
merely the obvious cultural oppor- 
tunities so often talked about, but also 
opportunities for a less conventiou..! 
kind of enjoyment, as when he walks 
along the waterfront or stalks birds 
in Central Park. 

And there is more to the book 
than that, for in the course of it 
Mr. Atkinson writes about a number 
of notable Americans, usually in con- 
nection with their birthdays. He talks 
about Franklin, Paine, Lincoln, Jack- 
son, Jefferson, Audubon, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Whitman, Thoreau, Mel- 
ville, Sacco and Vanzetti, and Mark 
Twain. It is an interesting list, ob- 
viously selected to enable Atkinson 
to comment on the essential elements 
of American democracy. Democracy 
is his fundamental theme, and _ al- 
though he usually approaches it in- 
directly, he sometimes speaks his 
mind. Here is one passage: 


“We shall never need another 
revolution in this country. The re- 
volution we had was the funda- 
mental one, and the democratic 
tradition it founded contains with- 
in itself the seeds of its own 
growth and fruitfulness. In the 
course of three centuries that in- 
clude the industrial revolution, the 
expansion of capitalism, and the 
spread of Communism, democracy 
has adjusted itself to changing 
conditions and sunk deeper and 
deeper into the lives of people.” 


But this is not the patriotism of 
the NAM, for Atkinson continues: 
“Constitutional democracy does not 
guarantee capitalism, which is an 
economic system, not a moral prin- 
ciple.” And further on he says: 


“The United States has 6 per 
cent of the world’s land surface, 7 
per cent of the world’s population 
and produces 50 per cent of the 


world’s goods. These facts are re- 
garded as evidence of the triumph 
of the American system. But they 
seem to me susceptible to different 
interpretations. In the first place, 
they should make us profoundly 
grateful to God for the abundance 
of land, water, forests, and min- 
erals on which our materialistic 
triumph is founded. Living amid 
God’s plenty, it has been easy for 
us to avoid some of the ancient 
evils, like conquest for plunder. In 
the second place, we should be 
alarmed by the recklessness with 
which we have squandered na- 

. tional riches. ... In the third 
place, we should be chagrined in a 
land of plenty by the poverty that 
still gnaws away at our standard 
of living. Millions of Americans 
still live in ramshackle houses 
without running water, heat or 
sanitary improvements. The sys- 
tem of public education is starved. 
Hospitals, mental institutions and 
universities are either inadequate 
in number or impoverished or 
both. All of the public arts, like 
orchestras, opera, theater and 
dance, are poverty-stricken. There 
are still a lot of nightmares haunt- 
ing the American dream.” 


This is good straight talk, and you 
will find plenty of that in Once 
Around the Sun. The book is, in- 
deed, in the best tradition of Amer- 
ican liberalism—tealistic and bold 
and yet, at the same time, wide in its 
interests and generous in its sympa- 
thies. It reminds us that a man can 
be enchanted by birds without be- 
ing indifferent to social problems, 
that he can make a rich life for him- 
self without ignoring the poverty of 
other lives, and that he can use the 
resources of an advanced technology 
without being enslaved by them and 
without neglecting other and older 
resources. It is a book we might pre- 
sent to the people of the world, say- 
ing proudly, “This is what American 
democracy can be like.” 
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You wont like 


everything you read in SOCIAL 
ORDER. One critic said: 


“I don’t know whether to 
praise you for broadmindedness 
or to censure you for being flat- 
headed and shallow. On balance 
you deserve more blame.” 

But you'll like plenty of it, 
because SOCIAL ORDER has social 
thought with body and back- 
bone. Staffed by social scientists 
of Saint Louis University, so- 
CIAL ORDER studies our Ameri- 
can problems in the light of 
Catholic thought (notably as 
contained in the letters of Leo 
XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII). 


We are confident that socrAL 
ORDER is indispensable to you as 
one interested in American 
socio-economic thought and ac- 
tion. 


Here are a dozen items from 
our first six issues that you 
would have wanted to see: 


1. the first authoritative study 
in English of the now well- 
known Mitbestimmung contro- 
versary in Germany ; 2. the only 
analysis in English of the Dutch 
Economic Organization law; 
3. a searching background ar- 
ticle on the Mitbestimmung 
question; 4. a careful evaluation 
of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee’s “Studies in Prejudice 
Series”; 5. an informal surve 
of Negro-crime reporting in 6 
“white” newspapers; 6. a sym- 
posium by six authorities on the 
socio-economic thought of 
Heinrich Pesch, who profound- 
ly influenced Quadragesimo 
Anno ; 7. an analysis of the eco- 
nomic results of profit sharing 
at Quality Castings, Orrville, 
Ohio; 8. a clear exposition of 
the Consumers’ Price Index; 
9. a similar study of the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers ; 10. a series on the social 
thought of Catholic hierarchies 
in Australia, Brazil, France, 
Spain [This series continues.] ; 
11. results of the first scientific 
investigation of religious train- 
ing of children in American 
Catholic homes; 12. a probing 
of the social and economic cri- 
teria of socio-economic reform 
in the U. S. In all, 34 articles, 
43 shorter items (“Trends”) 
and 95 book reviews. 

Try sSOcIAL orpDeR for four 
months for $1.00 (worth $1.60) 
or take a yearly subscription 
(ten issues) for $4.00. The 
special four-month offer is good 
until September 15, 1951. Our 
harassed staff begs you to send 
payment with your order. 


SOCIAL ORDER 
3655 West Pine Blvd. 
St."Louis 8, Mo. 














DEAR EDITOR 


Denies Catholics Blocked 
Blanshard Ads, Reviews 


Your readers might be interested in know- 
ing that a careful investigation covering nearly 
two years failed to uncover any evidence that 
Catholics anywhere can properly be charged 
with “preventing the rest of the free press from 
advertising or reviewing” Paul Blanshard’s 
books, as Carl L. Elliot writes in a letter in 
Tue New Leaper of July 16. 

This investigation was part of the work of 
preparing a book-length answer to Mr. Blan- 
shard’s first book. I have not only checked Mr. 
Blanshard’s documentation, but have followed 
all other leads I have been able to find. If Mr. 
Elliot or any other reader can furnish me with 
references to sources in which evidence (as dis- 
tinct from assumption and unsupported asser- 
tion) can be found, I shall follow them up and 
plan to make changes, with acknowledgement, 
in the proof of my book, which is not yet 
ready. I expect galley proof in August. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Pror. J. M. O’NEILL 

Brooklyn College 


Says Rumania Had ‘Democratic 
Prelude’ After World War I 


In his article, “Hungary’s Past is Dead” 
[THe New Leaver, July 16], Stephen Borsody 
writes that “in Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Albania, there was never a period which could 
be called a ‘democratic prelude’ to the present 
Communist dictatorship. But Hungary experi- 
enced a period which, though enjoyed only by 
sufferance of the Kremlin . . . , seemed to hold 
out the promise of democracy.” In a subsequent 
passage, Mr. Borsody explains what he con- 
siders to be the essence of this “democratic 
prelude”: land reform, universal suffrage, 
“measures looking toward social equalization, 
and, in general, the disappearance of the out- 
moded structure of feudalistic Hungarian 
society.” 

While leaving it to others to show whether 


‘Poland, Bulgaria and Albania had passed, be- 


fore 1945, through a phase that could be called 
a “democratic prelude,” I should like to adduce 
a few facts in support of my own contention 
that this was certainly the case as regards post- 
World War I Rumania. 

The first fact is that Rumania had enacted, 
in 1918-20, a sweeping land reform which 
brought forth a revolutionary change in the 
social structure of the country. No less than 
12.7 million acres of land were given, practi- 
cally free, to 1.3 million peasant families. 
Following this reform, peasant holdings of less 
than 110 acres occupied 80.5 per cent of the 
land, while the prosperous peasants, land- 
owners, charitable and Church endowments, 


together with the State, were left with 195 
per cent of the land in holdings in excess of 
110 acres. It is noteworthy that, by 1941, the 
proportion of the Jand occupied by holdings of 
over 110 acres further decreased to 15.2 per 
cent of the total (as compared to 66.3 per cent 
in Great Britain, 43.3 per cent in Czechoslovakia 
and 29.2 per cent in France). It should also 
be mentioned that, under the 1918-20 land 
reform, all large holdings were trimmed down 
to a maximum of 500 acres. 

In contrast with the wide distribution of 
land in post-World War I Rumania, there 
existed in Hungary, in 1935, 2,341 large estates 
averaging 2,366 yokes (1 yoke is equal to 14 
acres) and these occupied an area of 5,7 
million yokes, that is, 37.7 per cent of the area 
of all holdings. Another sixth of this area was 
held by large estates of between 500 and 
1,000 yokes. (Hungary, by Tibor Mende, Lon- 
don, 1943, p. 139) 

The second fact is that universal suffrage 
had been enacted in Rumania in 1918 (Decree 
of November 16) and confirmed by the 1923 
Constitution. From 1919 to the end of 1937, 
Rumania lived under an imperfect, but in many 
ways quite effective, system of representative 
government, and while some of the elections 
were marked by a limited degree of govern- 
ment interference, at least four general elec- 
tions were, by the unanimous admission of all 
contending political parties, entirely free and 
unfettered. 

The third fact is that legislation like that for 
conversion and massive reduction of agricul- 
tural debts, enacted in 1932, which relieved 
the peasants of the threat of foreclosures for 
debts accumulated before the Depression, and 
an advanced social legislation, are evidence 
that measures “looking toward social equali- 
zation” were not lacking in prewar Rumania. 
As regards labor and social legislation and 
policy, it suffices to say that, in the Beveridge 
Plan, Rumania is mentioned in Section 7 more 
than once as an example of a country which 
had already put into practice some of the 
measures of social security suggested by the 
Plan itself and most of the labor conventions 
concluded under the aegis of the International 
Labor Office. The Beveridge Plan lists Rumania 
among seven countries in which the ILO 
found a medical service more developed than 
the one existing in Great Britain. 

A further indication of the trend toward 
social equalization is to be found in the struc 
ture of Rumanian business enterprises. In 1930, 
no less than 44.6 per cent of Rumania’s 273, 
227 business enterprises were one-man units, 
while 48.9 per cent were employing only 1 to 
4 people. Last but not least, of the 3.7 million 
dwellings which were counted at the 1930 
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census, only 160,000—that is, 4.4 per cent— 
the balance being made up of 
homes inhabited by their owners. 

The fourth fact is that the last vestiges 
of agrarian feudalism had disappeared in 
Rumania with the bloodless revolution of 1918, 
and with it the political power held by land- 
lords before 1914 (even then already in great 
decline) had become a thing of the past. 

Far from claiming that all these measures 
‘had transformed Rumania, during the short 
period of real peace and security which it had 
} njoyed between the two wars, into an advanced 
democratic society, I submit that they were in 
every respect comparable to those taken in 
1945 in Hungary. The period in which they 
were carried without any outside com- 
thus certainly deserves to be called 


were rented, 


eee 


out, 
pulsion, 
a “democratic prelude.” 
New York City Brutus Coste 
Denies Austrian ‘V olkspartei’ 

Is Neo-Nazi, Clericalist 
G. E. R. Gedye’s article, “Austria Picks a 
President” [THe New Leaper, July 2], pre- 
sents a wholly one-sided picture of Austrian 
politics. According to him, the Socialists are 
the only real democrats, and the Volkspartei 
consists ‘of unscrupulous neo-Nazis and 
calists” whom the never-do-wrong Socialists 
tolerate solely because of the Soviet threat. 
The Volkspartei is a considerably changed 
party from the old Christian Socialists. People 
like Chancellor Figl, Foreign Minister Gruber 
and Alois Wineberger suffered at Nazi hands, 
and were in the underground. The 
Volkspartei, in 1945, contained the most youth- 
ful political leaders of Austria, all with ex- 
cellent anti-Nazi records. It also recognized 
the Communist threat to Austria well before 
the Socialists. The people voted in the Volks- 
partei in 1945 with an absolute majority, and 
Mr. Gedye fails to mention that (although it 
could have formed a one-party majority gov- 
ernment) it then asked the Socialists to join 
in a coalition. 
Mr. 


General 


“cleri- 


leaders 


Gedye cannot disprove the fact that 


Koerner was elected through Com- 


munist and neo-Nazi votes, after trailing Gleiss- 
ner. The Volkspartei is still the number one 
Austrian party. There 


are, of course, hotheads 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


both leading Austrian but the 
Socialists by no means have a monopoly on 
virtue. And, contrary to Gedye’s implication, it 
was Christian Democrats Eastern 
who led the opposition to Soviet tyranny. The 
Socialists Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Hungary practically folded up under the pres- 
sure, 

Consider what Hans Kohn says of the Volks- 
partei: “The Austrian People’s Party shows 
a much greater independence from clerical in- 
fluences than before 1938 . .. A Christian 
Democratic Party, its program is nearer to the 
socially progressive French MRP. The party 
has proved a good bulwark against German 
nationalism.” (Current History, January 1950) 
Mr. Gedye’s mudslinging does little to further 
the praiseworthy appeal of the pro-Volkspartei 
Offenes Wort, which pleaded recently: “We 
must honestly advocate that Christians and 
Socialists closer together the 
existence of Europe is at stake.” 
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South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR’ HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
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OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd ‘on LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


| WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
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EDITORIAL 


From ‘Nyet' to ‘Da’ 


IF THE CURRENT Korean cease-fire talks accomplish 
nothing else, they will have served to prove that nyet 
is not the only word in the Russian language. Our nego- 
tiators at Kaesong have now succeeded on two occasions 
in calling forth its antonym, da—or, at any rate, the 
Chinese and Korean equivalents thereof. The technique 
of extracting a sweet and reasonable affirmative—with 
sometimes even a smile to garnish it—from a Communist 
plenipotentiary is evidently quite simple: One has only 
to make it clear, first, that one has no intention of giving 
ground and, second, that one has the strength to back up 
that stand. This worked when we demanded the complete 
neutralization of the Kaesong pariey area, after the Com- 
munists had flooded it with armed guards in an obvious 
effort to convince the peoples of Asia that they were ne- 
gotiating as victors and we as vanquished; it proved 
equally effective in frustrating a Communist maneuver to 
make withdrawal of foreign troops a prior condition for 
a cease-fire. : 

As we go to press, a new hitch has developed in the 
talks, with the Chinese and North Koreans insisting on 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel as the cease-fire line, while we 
refuse to retreat from our present advanced military posi- 
tion in North Korea. So far, the UN representatives show 
no signs of yielding on the issue—nor should they, for 
it would be better to give up the negotiations than to sur- 
render a military line decisive to Korea’s and the UN’s 
future. Stories of a continuing Communist build-up add 
point to our negotiators’ determination: Were we to re- 
tire from our present line, the next defensive position— 
in the event of a new Communist push—would be well 
below the Parallel. Furthermore, our experience in World 
War Il—when we withdrew at Moscow’s request from 
hard-won territory along and, at one point, beyond the 
Elbe—demonstrated that Communists always interpret 
such surrenders of soil bought with our soldiers’ blood 
as evidence of a weak will. It seems no more likely, in 
any case, that the Communists will allow the truce talks 
to founder on this issue than on the preceding two; the 
terrific punishment they have taken in the last thirteen 
months appears to have blunted their implacable de- 
termination to drive the “Anglo-American intervention- 
ists” into the sea. 

In fact, as we survey the scene, the only quarter in 
which the cease-fire discussions seem to have provoked 
unalloyed anguish is the Waldorf-Astoria command post 
of General Douglas MacArthur, who, in his most recent 
speech, seemed unable to decide whether the talks were a 
bad idea per se or a good idea perfidiously stolen from 


him by the Administration. There are indications that the 
General, who has taken to larding his speeches with 
rather irrelevant sallies against the “trend toward social. 
ist slavery” in Washington, is becoming desperate in his 
efforts to check his accelerating fade-away from the front 
pages of American newspapers. Indeed, if a cease-fire in 
Korea on UN terms could be coupled with a simultaneous 
cease-fire at the Waldorf, we could count ourselves lucky 
all around. 


Stalin's Youth Parade 


FOR THE NEXT FOURTEEN DAYS, August 5-19, Berlin's 
Soviet Sector will provide the backdrop for one of the 
most spectacular propaganda stunts ever staged by the 
Cominform. Here, an alleged 2,000,000 East German 
youth and 35,000 young representatives from 80 other 
states will meet at the “Third World Youth Festival.” (The 
first was held in Prague in 1947, the second in Budapest 
in 1949.) The Festival’s ostensible purpose, in the words 
of the General Secretary of the Soviet Komsomol, N. A. 
Mikhailov, is to demonstrate the “unity and conformity 
of youth in their fight for peace and against the threat 
of a new war.” It’s real, but unstated purpose: to herd as 
many young innocents as possible into the Stalinist camp. 

The Kremlin is sparing no effort to make this Festival 
a staggering success. For months, the Cominform press, 
and especially its East German section, has been treating 
this “sports event” as its Number One theme. The two 
organizations that monopolize all sports activities in Sov. 
iet Germany, the Free German Youth (FDJ) and the 


Free German Trade Union League (FDGB), have been, 


whipping their members into tough ideological shape. 
Branching into West Germany, the campaign has sought 
to depict the Festival as a non-political affair (“sport has 
nothing to do with politics”), to hammer incessantly at 
the idea of “unity” and “peace,” and through these 
slogans to encourage as many sports-loving West Ger- 
mans as possible to come to East Berlin. Among the 
Eastern European satellites, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia, large delegations have 
been organized. Even Red China and North Korea will 
be represented. Of course, special attention has been paid 
the youth of Western Europe and America, where, a 
Tue New Leaber has revealed in Walter K. Lewis’s two 
exclusive articles (July 9 and 30), delegates first go 
through a series of rigid screening processes. No stone 
has been left unturned to make the Festival thoroughly 
“international” in scope. 

East Berlin itself is the scene of frenzied activity. Four 
new stadiums, twenty sports arenas, huge tent cities, and 
countless swimming pools, public-address systems, “anti- 
imperialist” posters and nationalized hot-dog stands have 
been set up. Festival delegates will be treated to 10 hours 
of film showings daily at 103 movie houses, and nation 
ality groups will perform native dances in the streets. 
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Soviet Russia will be represented by, besides Stalin post- 
ers and peace slogans, the famous Moscow Dynamo 
soccer team. And the cost for the whole gigantic holiday, 
estimated at between 300 and 400 million East Marks, 
will be borne mainly by “voluntary” contributions from 
the East German proletariat. 

Last, but not least, the Kremlin is taking extreme pains 
to guard carefully all the approaches to West Berlin. It 
remembers that, last year, numerous youngsters who 
came to East Berlin for the Communist-organized Whit- 
sunday celebrations seized the opportunity to desert to 
West Berlin. This year’s tourists to the Soviet zone could 
indeed serve peace by overwhelming their guards, and 
by leading a vast parade of youth into the free air of 
Berlin’s democratic half. 


The Hidden Party 


THE FORCES OF COMMUNISM in America are slowly be- 
ing pulverized. The arrest of the Communist party’s 
second and third teams will certainly slow down the 
party's operations and make many lesser functionaries 
whose Leninism is less than iron-strong give pause. 
Equally important, Stalin’s hidden party—the secret Com- 
munists, the fellow-travelers and the self-styled liberals 
who were hypnotized into active or passive transmitters 
of the Soviet line—is also being routed out. The first 
week’s hearings of a subcommittee of the Senate Internal 
Security Committee have already unearthed the follow- 
ing data about the hidden party: 

1. An amazing letter from Owen Lattimore to Edward 
C. Carter, head of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
recommending three Chinese Communist writers who 
would “bring out the radical aspect” of Asian affairs 
with “the right touch.” Lattimore also directed: “For 
China, my hunch is that it will pay to keep behind the 
oficial Chinese Communist position—far enough not to 
be covered by the same label. . . . For the U.S.S.R.—back 
their international policy in general but without using 
their slogans and above all without giving them or any- 
body else an impression of ‘subservience.’” Lattimore 
handed down these frank directives in 1938, twelve years 
before his “ordeal by slander.” 

2. An admission by Frederick Vanderbilt Field that 
Lattimore, Carter, Lauchlin Currie (former White House 
aide) and William T. Stone (former Foreign Policy As- 
sociation official and Amerasia editor, now with the 
Voice of America) all tried to get him a commission in 
Air Force Intelligence, despite the fact that Field was a 
known Communist. 

3. A number of intricate “social” ties between Field, 
Currie, Carter, Lattimore, the State Department’s John 
Carter Vincent and Alger Hiss, the IPR’s Rose Yardunian 
(now working on the Communist China Weekly Review 
in Shanghai) and Tass’s special correspondent, Vladimir 


Rogoff. 
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